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pointed out, in a manner that leaves little room for doubt, that the 
upbuilding of China is vital to the peace of the world. 

This interesting discourse of Mr. Harding's, readable as narra- 
tive, entertaining in its incidental pictures of life and in the glimpses 
it gives of notable persons, puts vitality into one's conception of 
China, and it clearly embodies a definite and ethical idea of world- 
policy. 



My Home in the Field op Honoe. By Frances "Wilson Huard. 
New York: George H. Doran Company, 1916. 

If the vivid account which Mme. Huard has written of her ex- 
periences in the battlefield of northern France during the great re- 
treat were pure fiction, one would nevertheless read it with intense 
interest. All the fictional elements are here : plot, in the broader 
sense ; suspense, character, depth of feeling, and, of course, a scene 
and a series of incidents that the imagination could hardly create. 
The author tells in the simplest and most concrete terms of how the 
news of approaching war was received in Paris, of the matter-of-fact 
way in which men responded to the call to arms, of how her home — 
the chateau of Villiers, sixty miles northwest of Paris — was trans- 
formed from the scene of a pleasant house-party into an improvised 
military hospital. In short, she gives an extraordinarily clear real- 
ization of just how the outbreak of the war affected the everyday 
life, the thought and feeling, of sensitive, highly civilized men and 
women : she makes us understand how great was the change and 
yet how far it was from being cataclysmic. Then she tells us of the 
streams of refugees, coming from villages ever nearer her own 
home, and then of her own hurried and eventful flight southward 
before the Germany army. Finally she gives us a no less graphic 
account of her return over the battlefield to her home, now wrecked 
and defiled. The author has made use of an uncommon literary 
gift to write a story of actual experiences that brings before us the 
fearfulness of war without any effect of melodrama or superfluity 
of horror, and that expresses real emotion with sincerity and with 
artistic restraint. When one remembers that the narrative is not 
fiction, but simple truth, one gasps. The effort to realize what has 
taken place in Europe is difficult and painful, but it is good for 
one's soul. In this story of Mme. Huard 's, so vigorously and so 
acceptably told, there is much actuality, much humanity, much of 
the real French spirit. 



Poems op War and Peace. By Eobert Underwood Johnson. 
Indianapolis and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1916. 

The poems of Eobert Underwood Johnson are eloquent and vig- 
orous expressions of thoughts upon subjects that have in almost 
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every instance a strong and general humaii appeal and in most 
cases a concrete bigness. The poems are in the major and not in 
the minor key. What Mr. Johnson has to say in Terse about such 
subjects as " Embattled Prance," " The Peace Palace at the 
Hague," or " Shakespeare" or " Rheims " or " The President " 
is well worth saying, and it is often said "with surprising felicity. 
This poetry makes a direct and honest appeal to the mind and heart 
— not to the nerves — and aims at spiritual things through plain 
thoughts. Correspondingly, the ring of the verse is Elizabethan or 
traditionally American rather than ultra-modern. The varied but 
not too ingenious use of rhyme, the straightforward but not mo- 
notonous melody of the lines, are restful. Even in the poems on 
slighter and more personal themes there is much more than mere 
anxious analysis of mood or highly decorative expression of senti- 
ment. On the whole, the intellectual and metrical soundness of these 
poems makes them welcome to all lovers of sincere poetic art. 



